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burg and Richmond in the struggle of contending armies, as only Miss 
Johnston can tell the story. 

Genealogy of the Baskerviile Family and- Some Allied Families, Includ- 
ing the English Descent, from 1266 A. D. By Patrick Hamilton 
Baskerviile, Richmond, Va. : William Ellis Jones Sons, (Inc.). 
1912. 

This is another successful attempt to connect a well known Vir- 
ginia family with a splendid English heritage. Like most Virginians, 
the Virginia representatives of the Baskervilles had cared little for 
ancestry. They were content to feel that they were gentlemen. Twenty 
years ago few persons knew anything of John Baskerviile, the Virginia 
emigrant. A few years later more attention was directed to him. The 
student of history, passing over the York County books, found that he 
was clerk of York County, and the thought immediately occurred, as in 
ease of the other early names, that the establishment of his English 
ancestry would furnish a test by which to judge of the character of the 
Virginia settlers in general. Then the rise of the numerous patriotic 
orders in America stirred up the general study of pedigrees. Here is a 
sample of the result — a full and careful history of the Baskervilles and 
the establishment of a direct and honorable lineage of seventy-two gen- 
erations through unbroken male descent from father to son ! The book 
has not only a great family interest, but a historic interest, and the 
compiler of the work is to be congratulated upon the result of his labors, 
which have been great. 

The Monroe Doctrine. By T. B. Edgington, A. M., LL.D., of the Bar 
of Memphis. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1905. 

The Editor is grateful to Mr. Edgington for a copy of this instruc- 
tive and interesting work on the bold doctrine known as the "Monroe 
Doctrine," put forward by James Monroe in his celebrated message in 
1823, when the United States was yet a feeble power. In spite of 
having been disavowed by many prominent statesmen in Congress, and 
declared as only applicable to the condition of things at the time when 
there was danger from the formidable so-called "Holy Alliance," this 
doctrine has grown constantly in public favor till it has taken its place 
in party platforms. Mr. Edgington, therefore, thinks it comparatively 
unimportant whether the language of the message first originated with 
James Monroe, or John Quincy Adams, as sometimes suggested. It 
set forth, as a matter of fact, the unwritten constitution of the govern- 
ment, which was founded in 1776, and long before 1823 it found partial 
expression in the state papers of Presidents Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison. 
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I do not know that Mr, Edgington thinks that this view of its 
origin diminishes the credit of Mr. Monroe. It cannot be denied that 
he, and not Mr. Adams, nor even President Washington, put the half' 
conscious feelings of the people in type, and under his own signature 
formulated their complete -enunciation in a message which challenged the 
astonished attention of the world. This is enough glory for one man. 

It is a fact, not referred to by Mr. Edgington, that when Mr. 
Calhoun, in 1824, soon after Monroe's message, was asked by Judge 
Francis T. Brooke; "Whether it was President Monroe or his Cabinet, 
who were in favor of that passage in his message, which declared to 
the 'Holy Alliance' that America would not be indifferent to any 
attempt to aid the Spanish government to prevent the enfranchisement 
of the Sout'h American powers then at war with Spain," he replied: 
"That it was the President's own sentiment, and though he was a slow 
man, yet give him time and he was a man of the best judgment he had 
ever known!" (Quarteriy, Vol. XVII,, p. 4.) 

Mr. Edgington has some instructive chapters on the application of 
the doctrine to questions which have arisen with foreign powers, such 
as the Panama Congress in 1825, the British title to Honduras, the 
controversy over the Bay Islands, the Isthmjian Canal question, the 
Maximillian Empire, and ,'the boundary of Venezuela. It is all very 
interestingly told, but there is a sense of incompleteness in the enumera- 
tion of his topics, for he makes no reference to the application made of 
the doctrine "by several of the Presidents — notably, President Tyler, 
against the aggressions of Great Britain on the Hawaiian Islands in 1842, 
and on Texas in 1844, when Britain attempted to defeat annexation. 

His last chapter on "General Observations" contain some thoughts 
on the past and future aspects of the doctrine, most of them valuable 
and suggestive, but I regret to say that he overdoes his subject. His 
claim that the Monroe Doctrine is coeval with the Republic, may be 
allowed, but should it not have seemed to him a little far-fetched to 
take the sowing of the first seed back to the foundation of the Puritan 
colony at Plymouth in 1620? In spite of the great names of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, which he invokes as among the chief 
sponsors of the Monroe Doctrine, that great colony from w'h'ich they sprang 
and which planted at Jamestown in 1607, proved the inspiration of all the 
rest, is given no share whatever in "sowing the seed." Had Mr. Edging- 
ton only read Alexander Brown's "First Republic in America," and his 
"Genesis of the United States," he would hardly have ventured to make 
the statement that: "With the exception of a small English colony at 
Jamestown, which died out and in part returned to England and became 
dispersed, the Plymouth Rock colony was the first." Had he also read 
Charles Francis Adams' "Massachusetts, Its History and Its Historians." 
or bestowed even a cursory examination on the town records of New 
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England, he would hardly have ignored the Jamestown settlement and 
given the Puritans the absorbing merit of "sowing the seed of civil and 
religious ; liberty," which are now the controlling forces of our national 
life. It is merely stating a fact written all over tneir history, that down 
to 1776 the institutions of New England, with the exception of those 
of Rhode Island, too small to have influence, were hostile to nearly 
every idea of , "civil and religious liberty." The towns were dominated 
by little religious oligarchies, who resorted to every form of persecution 
and who, by making citizenship a mere elective privilege, by restricting 
the franchise, and by complicating the forms of election, continued the 
same men in power from year to year and often for life. (See Professor 
Baldwin's "Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut," American His- 
torical Society Papers, Vol. IV., p. 81.) 



